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AIDING OUR SCHOOLS 


0. February 20, 1961, President John F. Kennedy sent a special message to Congress propos- 
ing a three-year, 5.6 billion dollar federal aid program to public schools and colleges. The pro- 
gram would include federal grants to states for classroom construction and teachers’ salaries; 
grants and loans for construction of college and university facilities, including housing for stu- 
dents; direct grants of money as ‘scholarships’ to college and university students; and so on. 


DAN SMOOT 


The President called his program ‘modest,’ saying: 


“These stimulatory measures represent an essential though modest contribution which the 
Federal Government must make to American education at every level. One-sided aid is not 
enough. We must give attention to both teachers’ salaries and classroom, both college academic 
facilities and dormitories, both scholarships and loans, both vocational and general education. .. . 


“These measures are justified on their own merits . . . to educate better citizens as well as 
better scientists and soldiers. The Federal Government’s responsibility in this area has been 
established since the earliest days of the republic — it is time now to act decisively to fulfill that 
responsibility for the Sixties.” 


The passage about the federal government's traditional responsibility in the field of education 
is a distortion of history and principle which has become quite commonplace. The early grants to 
states of undeveloped land from the vast public domain, for educational purposes, has no rela- 
tionship to the federal government’s programs of taking money out of the paycheck of a nurse in 
Los Angeles to help finance a college education for some ablebodied young man in Texas. 


The Constitution clearly denies the federal government any power to have anything what- 
ever to do with the education of the people. The first sentence of the first Article of the Constitu- 
tion and the Tenth Amendment make it very clear that the federal government has no powers 
or “responsibilities” except those specified in the Constitution; and the Constitution neither makes 
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nor implies any grant of power to the federal 
government to subsidize or otherwise meddle in 
the educational activities of the people. 


It is true that Congress and the President and ~ 


the Supreme Court have been violating the Con- 
stitution for years by meddling in education; but 
the commission and repetition of a high crime 
does not legalize it or transform it in to something 
moral. | 


l. should not be necessary to say anything more 
than this to cause Congress not only to reject the 
President's new federal aid to education pro- 
gram but also to repeal all existing programs in 
this field; but we are living in a materialistic age, 
when our liberal leaders ignore principle. The 
materialistic arguments against federal aid to edu- 
cation are, however, compelling and conclusive: 


(I) There is no need for federal aid to educa- 
tion. Anyone who doubts this statement should 
write to Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, President of 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, and 
ask for a copy of the letter which he sent on 
February 22, 1961, to Thruston Morton, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. 


Dr. Wilkinson reveals that a minority in con- 
trol of the Platform Committee of the Republi- 
can Party in 1960 manipulated a federal-aid-to- 
education plank into the Republican Platform, 
despite the fact that a majority of delegates were 
opposed, and despite the “uncontradicted facts” 
which prove there is no emergency situation in- 
dicating any need for federal aid, 


“, .. except in the minds of those who would 


like to substitute more centralized federal govern- 
ment for less local autonomy and control.” 


In his letter to Morton, Dr. Wilkinson presents 


a few of the “uncontradicted facts,” and reveals 
their sources. 


(2) Even if there were a pressing need for 
heavier expenditures on education, federal finan- 
cial aid to the states would make no sense at 


all, except to those who want to nationalize our 
educational systems and put the federal govern. 
ment in complete control, because the federal 
government is in worse shape financially than 
any of the state governments. In fact, our fed. 
eral government is more heavily in debt than all 
other governments on earth combined. 


Moreover, the federal government can obtain 
money for federal aid only by taking it away from 


. taxpayers in the states which get the aid. The 


people get far less for every tax dollar which goes 
to Washington and then comes back to their state 
as “‘aid’”—than they could get if they made their 
own decisions locally about how much money 
they want to spend on education, and how they 
want to spend it. 


(3) Kennedy's federal aid to education pro- 
gram will actually slow down the expenditure of 
money on vital educational needs (while increas- 
ing enormously the expenditure of tax money on 
things which public funds should not be used for 
at all), because state and local governments, an- 
ticipating handouts from Washington, will refrain 
from doing things which they might otherwise do 
with funds raised locally. Even local and state 
school officials who do not believe in federal aid, 
will request:and get it, in violation of their own 
principles. They use the pragmatic argument, 
which makes sense to lots of people, that if the 
citizens of their community must pay federal taxes 
to finance education in other states and communi- 
ties, they might as well get some of the federal 
money which citizens of those other states and 


communities have to help raise. 


This attitude — that there is no way to stop the 
federal gravy train; and, since we have to help 
pay for it, we had better get on it — has become 
a powerful force in support of programs which 


are destroying our free society. Urban Renewal, 


public housing; “free” government power dams, 
and water reservoirs, and city airports, and sewage 
disposal systems; school assistance and grants for 
hospitals: Many local leaders — who know that 
all of these programs are unconstitutional, un- 
economical and destructive of the basic principles 
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of our whole governmental system — use their 
influence in support of such programs with argu- 
ments which, when boiled down to their essence, 
mean simply that, since we are forced to help 
finance the racket we should get what we can out 
of it. 


(4) The most important “practical” argument 
against federal aid to education (an argument 
proving the program wrong, without mentioning 
Constitutional principles, which should be, but 
is not, the only valid consideration) is that every 
federal aid program becomes seed corn for others 
which spring up and grow unnoticed until they 
are already choking freedom and local autonomy 
to death. 


One of the most significant editorial comments 
on President Kennedy's proposed federal aid to 
education program appeared, February 23, 1961, 
in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, a \eftwing 
British newspaper published in Manchester, Eng- 
land. With exultation showing through his re- 
strained prose, the editor of the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly said: 


“President Kennedy’s proposals for federal aid 
to education make an important extension of the 
American version of the Welfare State. Public 
education has, of course, been one of the cen- 
tral promises to the ‘American dream’ from the 
beginning .... 

“Even in America, however, promises are not 
always kept; and the promise of equal educa- 
tional opportunity is often frustrated by the way 
in which education is administered. One of the 
sacred dogmas of the American system is that 
education is a matter for the states and the lo- 
calities, not for the Federal Government. This 
means that educational standards vary wildly 
between one state and another, and even between 
different areas in the same state, according to 
the prosperity of the community and its willing- 
ness to pay taxes. 


“President Kennedy’s proposals will improve 
the equality of American education, in part 
simply by increasing educational expenditure. 
But in some ways, the mere fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is being asked to play a much 


larger part in financing education than ever be- 
fore is more important than the actual expen- 
diture involved. As with his proposals for fed- 
eral medical care for the aged, President Ken- 
nedy’s education programme is the thin end of 
what will almost certainly become an increasing 
wedge. It will be a long time before anyone dares 
to suggest that the Federal Government should 
assume responsibility for education; and formal- 
ly, no doubt, it will never do so. But if Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposals are accepted, the trend 
seems bound to go in that direction.” 


H ow the “entering wedges” of governmental 
programs can swell into dangerous monstrosities, 
without the victimized public even being aware 
that anything is going on, is classically illustrated 
by recent and current events in Texas. 


New Standard in Texas 


0. July 4, 1960, the Texas State Board of Edu- 
cation adopted ‘‘New Standards for Guidance in 
Texas Public Schools.” J. W. Edgar, Commis- 
sioner of Education, issued an announcement to 
all primary and secondary public schools in Texas 
that adoption of the new Standards for Guidance 
would, 


“become effective beginning with the school 
year 1961-62 as a part of the principles and stand- 
ards for the accreditation of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.” 


That is, all schools would adopt these new 
standards, or else — their students would get no 
“credits” for their work when transferring to other 
schools or going to college. 


The new standards require each school system 
to set up a rather elaborate, 


“program of guidance services (which) shall 
provide pupil appraisal, including testing, indi- 
vidual counseling, group guidance, and other 
forms of assistance to pupils in the solution of 
the various problems which they must meet.” 


The Texas schools were ordered to get “pro- 
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fessional personnel” to administer the guidance 
programs and to provide “ necessaty physical facil- 
ities, equipment, and materials.” 


The new standard requires that “standardized 


tests and other methods” of student appraisal be 
used on students at intervals throughout their 
twelve years in school. All of this is designed to 
help students “gain information about them- 
selves,’ and other information, which will be 
helpful to them in choosing and preparing for 
careers. Schools are ordered to keep permanent, 
cumulative records on every student, so that, no 
matter where he goes, school authorities will have 
a dossier on his aptitudes, family background, 
social environment, attitudes, and miscellaneous 
details about him which his various teachers may 
have jotted down in his file during his tenure in 
the public schools. 


The new standards specify a minimum “pro- 
fessional” staff for each school in a ratio of one 
professional guidance-and-counseling expert to 
every 1000 students in grades 1 through 6, one 
to every 600 students in grades 7 through 12. 


Aithough this order for the new standards was 
issued in July, 1960, the public in Texas knew 
nothing about it until February, 1961, when it 
somehow came to the attention of John Dunn, a 
medical doctor in Pecos, Texas, and part owner 
of the local newspaper there. 


As he studied the “Interpretation and Explana- 
tion” brochure which the State Board of Educa- 
tion had issued with its “New Standards” order 
—and as he made inquiries of various officials 
— Dr. Dunn concluded that there was something 
sinister in all of this. 


First of all, the order would require far more 
psychological and guidance and testing experts 
than any local community could provide, and it 
would lay a tremendous burden of additional ex- 
pense on each system. The salaries and “facilities” 
necessary would mean that each professional coun- 
selor would cost the taxpayers a minimum of 
$10,000 a year. The minimum number of experts 


that the order required would mean, even in a 
small system like that of Pecos, at least 4 psych- 
ology experts — at a minimum taxpayer cost of 
$40,000 a year. 


Wrrcre would all the experts and the money 
come from? The money, of course, would come 
from taxpayers; but there would be all kinds of 
outside help to provide the “experts.” For one, 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health (a left- 
wing outfit which for years has propagandized 
and lobbied for dangerous “mental health” laws) 
would help train the experts. Moreover, the Fed- 
eral Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare would finance six-weeks training courses in 
the various colleges and universities of Texas, to 
grind out, in true mass-production style, psycholo- 
gical and psychiatric experts who would take 
over in each school system as the “professional 
staff” to test and psychoanalyze and probe into 
the private affairs of children in order to classify 
them as normal, sub-normal, or superior, and then 
decide upon their future careers accordingly. 


Until Texas has thus produced its own crop of 
psychiatrists and psychologists, who have had six- 


weeks of training at federal expense and in com- f; 


pliance with “standards” prescribed by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare — 
comparable experts can be imported from Cali- 
fornia and the University of Chicago and else- 
where to shape the personalities and careers of 
Texas children. 


D. Dunn called this matter to the attention of 
the Honorable Richard C. Slack, Texas State Rep- 
resentative representing Pecos (District 104). Mr. 
Slack made a preliminary inquiry and, on March 
7, 1961, wrote Dr. Dunn as follows: 


“After checking with the Texas Education 
Agency, .. . I am informed that the State Board 
of Education did not make the increase in coun- 


selors mandatory. The new booklet, New Stand- 


ards for Guidance in Texas Public Schools, is so 
broad and general in its statements that frankly 
I am unable to ascertain just what the devil they 


if 


are proposing to do. These broad generalities are [thiat 
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nq [rather typical of present governmental publica- 
che 


of | “The Texas Educational Agency denies that 
this is mandatory but is merely suggestive ... . 
Since under their own interpretation this is not 
mandatory, I do not know what can be done 
ney about it — probably nothing.” 


s of But Mr. Slack did not stop there, and neither 7 


one, Fdid Dr. Dunn. Working through the State Com- 
ert Fmittees of Correspondence and Education of 
ized Itexans for America (J. Evetts Haley, Sr., Chair- 
man) Dr. Dunn notified parents and school offi- 
dals throughout Texas. 


s in | Instantly, thousands of letters of protests from 
, to Plexas citizens started pouring into the office of 
olo- the Texas Education Agency in Austin. With mas- 
rake sive public support, State Representative Richard 
ynal $C. Slack, joined by others, on March 10, 1961, 
into introduced before the Texas State Legislature 
sify [House Bill 993 which would guarantee local 
hen |xhool districts against loss of accreditation if they 
refuse to inaugurate this required juvenile men- 
t-health program under the guise of “guidance 
and counseling.” The Slack Bill would not only 
SI Porohibit the State Board of Education from forc- 
ing this program on public schools but would also 
prohibit the use of part-time teachers in such a 


e— 

“ali. 

else- | 

of Indications are that enough parents tax- 
payers in Texas will be aroused soon enough to 
give the Slack Bill the support it needs and thus 
sotch this thing, temporarily, in Texas. 

Rep- But this is not just a Texas movement. It is 

Mr. nationwide; and it illustrates, as mentioned before, 

arch PW Programs of the federal government, pre- 

ted as innocuous things to meet some emer- 
cy, mushroom into dangerous efforts at total 

7 ought control of American youth. 
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; are hiatrists and psychologists (whose only qualifi- 


cation is a six-weeks indoctrination course under 
the auspices of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and of leftwing “mental health” 
organizations) in virtual control of important as- 
pects of public education in Texas is, in part, an 
outgrowth of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 


For years, organizations like the Psychological 
Corporation of New York City, working with 
various mental health institutes, have been urging 
upon school systems “standardized testing’ and 
“personality inventories” and psychological studies 
of school children. 


Many of the “tests” which I have copies of, and 
which have been widely used in the schools and 
colleges of our country, could not fail to do im- 
measurable harm when given to anyone, much less 
to immature youngsters. 


I have a copy of one such test, which consists 
of 566 statements. The student is supposed to an- 
swer true or false. A large number of the state- 
ments deal with intimate body functions like 
bowel movements. A very large number deal with 
sex. Children are to give true or false answers to 
such statements as, “My sex life is satisfactory.” 


The: statements probe into the private family 
life of students, raising such questions as whether 
the student loves his parents, whether they love 
him, whether they are just and fair in their treat- 
ment of him, whether his home life is happy; and 
of course they deal with the “economic status” 
and “social status” of the family. 


The sinister craze for this kind of standardized — 
“testing” of school children reached alarming 
proportions years ago and did affect many dif- 
ferent school systems; but it did not become an 
organized national movement until the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare moved 
in with tax money made available by the National 
Defense Education Act. 


[, 1957, just after the Soviets launched their 
first sputnik into space, thus allegedly demon- 
strating that their research in some aspects of the 
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physical sciences was more advanced than ours, 
President Eisenhower spoke to the nation on the 
need for improved education in America. He 
recommended ational examination and testing 
as a means of establishing standards “of excel- 
lence” which all school systems could measure 
themselves by. 


His suggestion drew cries of protest from school 
teachers and school officials and parents — who 
foresaw, in such a proposal, federal control and 
standardization of school curriculum and teach- 
ing methods. 


President Eisenhower did not press his idea; 
but the next year, 1958, he signed the National 
Defense Education Act into law. One of the prac- 
tically unnoticed portions of this law was Title 
V which provides for grants to state educational 
agencies to assist in establishing and maintain- 
ing programs of guidance, counseling, and test- 
ing; which provides for grants to “guidance in- 
stitutes” to improve the preparation of counselors; 
and which authorizes assistance to states for “‘test- 
ing” in secondary schools. 


Since this 1958 law went into effect, there has 
been a frightful rash of “studies” and “testing” of 
school children by private research organizations, 
and university departments of sociology and psy- 
chiatry, and institutes of various kinds — all fi- 
nanced, in part, with federal tax money. 


The most ambitious of all the “testings” of our 
high school youth was “Project Talent,” sponsored 
by the National Institute of Mental Health, the 
National Science Foundation, and the Office of 
Naval Research — financed by the United States 
Office of Education with funds provided by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


In “Project Talent,” a massive battery of stand- 
ardized tests were given, during March, April, and 
May, 1960, to 450,000 students in 1357 secondary 
public schools in all 50 states of the union. The 
testing was conducted under the supervision of 
the University of Pittsburgh. The information ob- 
tained was sent to the Measurement Research 
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Center at the State University of Iowa for profi 
cessing through machines. The results will } 
made available to school authorities of partici. 
pating systems, and will be recorded in the in. 
dividual ‘“‘cumulative records” of each student 
who took the tests. “Project Talent” will endeavor 
to keep a 25-year dossier on all these students 
sending them follow-up inquiries and tests a 
regular intervals during that time. 


The actual tests given to students in this mam. 
moth undertaking were guarded as top secret 
None were to be released to anyone. All were ty 
be burned after they had been used and the te 
sults recorded. The tests were divided into four 
parts. 


I have in my files a photostatic copy of “Test 
Booklet B” used in “Project Talent.” Unfortunate 
ly, I did not manage to get copies of Tests A, C, 
and D. But Test B is revealing enough. This 
test (which alone, must have required the greater 
part of one full school day for youngsters to take) 
fills 32 letter-size pages with fine print. 


A great deal of the test consists of a listing of 
various occupations and types of work and salary- 
ranges, which the student is expected to show his 
preference for, or repugnance against, by indicat- 
ing whether he would like it “very much” ot 
“fairly well” or would dislike it “very much,” “a 
little,” and so on. 


A large part of the test determines the “general 
information” level of students: 7.e., from the five 
words, Chowder, Bouillon, Consomme, Gumbo, 
Souffle, the student is supposed to designate the 
one which is not a kind of soup. 


One section of Test B finds out about the stu: 
dents’ hobbies, social activities, and employment, 
if any. 


Part II of Test B is devoted exclusively to 
“Family and Home.” But several other parts and 
sections of the test also pry into the intimate de- 
tails of the student’s family affairs; economic 
status, size of home, education of parents, their at- 
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titude toward his education, their present marital 
gatus, and so on. 


Mszine the teacher time and student time that 
was wasted, and the money that was spent on 
this nationwide “standardized” test. What possi- 
ble good could come of quizzing high school 
sudents about the private affairs of their family? 
What possible harm? 


What possible objective could there be to such 
sationwide testing? Only one makes sense: classi- 
fying the youth of America as factors related to 
sme norm, determined by IBM machines in Iowa 
and experts in Pittsburgh and educationists every- 
where. Out of this will come a national standard, 
created by the officials who shuttle back and forth 
between the U. S. Office of Education and the 
National Education Association in Washington. 
And then the club of “federal aid” will be used 
to force this one standard on teachers and chil- 
dren and school systems throughout the land. 


The Responsibility is Ours 


M, seven-year-old son is in the second grade 
of Alec Sanger, a public school in Dallas. His 
teacher is Mrs. Nowlin. 


I visited the class the other day, and marvelled. 
Despite the turmoil caused by “parent’s visitation 
week,” Mrs. Nowlin managed to keep 31 lively 
children busy at work for one full hour. It was 
obvious that she loves and understands children; 
and it was obvious that the children love and 


tespect her. 


It makes me boil with rage to think of harassing 
this able and dedicated woman with time-consum- 
ing “tests” and maintenance of “cumulative rec- 


who are called psychological experts and make 
more money than she does — and who come into 


her classroom and tell Fer how to handle her 
children. 


Fi we parents and taxpayers do not have the 
sense and courage to stop the federal and state 


ords” and consultations with six-weeks wonders © 


meddling in our school systems, with all the at- 
tendant silliness and evil which such meddling 
spawns, and finances with our money — let us at 
least have the decency not to blame the teachers 
and school administrators who continue to do a 
fine job, despite the monstrous system which we 
are permitting our experts and politicians to build 
and impose upon them and on our children. 


Roll Call Vote 


0. Wednesday, March 1, 1961, a roll call vote 
was taken in the House of Representatives on one 
of President Kennedy’s “16 Points” — the tem- 
porary extension of unemployment compensation 
by federal grants to the states so that they can 
extend the duration of unemployment benefits by 
50 percent for workers who have exhausted their 
regular benefits under state unemployment insur- 
ance programs. The total period of entitlement is 
limited to 39 weeks. 


Congressmen James B. Utt (Republican, Calif- 
ornia) and Bruce Alger (Republican, Texas) lead 
the fight against this bill (H.R. 4806). Utt 
summed up the bill as a, 


“brand new attempt to socialize, to federalize, 
and to nationalize unemployment insurance .. . 
we are taking an unemployment insurance pro- 
gram and converting it—or perverting it, I 
should say — into a welfare program, because in 
every respect it has the earmarks of permanency 
and ... of socialism.” 


Niger pointed out that this bill will permit the” 
federal government to move in on the state un- 
employment programs with controls — because of 
state inefficiency! Furthermore, this bill does not 
create jobs nor is it a form of relief. 


The total vote was 392 - 30, with 10 not voting. 
To conserve space, we list only the 30 “conserva- 
tive” “nay” votes and the 10 Congressmen who did 
not vote. All U. S. Congressmen not listed below 
voted a liberal “yea” for extension of unemploy- 
ment benefits: 
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